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Ir may well be said of him who neglects the beauties of the 
early morning hour, that he but half enjoys his existence. The 
sweetness and freshness of the air—the softened Jandscape—the 
glories of the rising sun and the melody of all nature, as it awakes 
to renewed life and vigour, diffuse a sense of pleasure throughout 
the frame ; imparting to the mind a calm delight, and producing 
an equaliy beneficial influence upon the bodily health. 

* Who the melodies of morn can tell? 
The wild brook babbling down the mountain’s side ; 
The lowing herd ; the sheepfold’s simple bell ; 
The pipe of early shepherd, dim descried 
In the lone valley; echoing far and wide 
The clamorous horn aiong the cliffs above ; 
‘The hollow murmur of the ocean tide ; 


The hum of bees, the linnet’s lay of love, 
And the full choir that wakes the universal grove.” 


So sang the minstrel Beattie, and equally glowing and ener- 
getic have been the praises bestowed by other poets upon the beau- 
ties of this sweetest period of the day : nor has the physician with- 
held his voice from praise of the genial influence of “ the balmy 
breeze of incense-breathing morn” upon the body of man. So 
essential indeed is its enjoyment to a perfect and continued state 
of health, that there is scarce an instance of a person having at- 
tained to any considerable longevity who has not been an early 
riser. ‘T’o all, the following exquisite lines of the author of the 
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Seasons, speak an important lesson. ‘The man of taste will need 
no other to rouse him betimes to active life. 


“ Falsely luxurious, will not man awake, 
And springing from the bed of sloth, enjoy 
The cool, the fragrant, and the silent hour, 
To meditation due and sacred song ! 
lor is there aught in sleep can charm the wise? 
To lie in dead oblivion ; losing half 
The fleeting moments of too short a life ; 
‘Total extinction of the enlightened soul! 
Or else, to feverish vanity alive, 
Wildered, and tossing through distempered dreanis ! 
Who would in such a gloomy state remain 
Longer than nature craves, when every muse, 
And every blooming pleasure wait without 
To bless the wildly devious morning walk !” 


Of all the changes that have taken place in the arrange- 
ments of social life, there are none more opposed to the mainten- 
ance of health, and the dictates of good sense, than those which 
relate to the hours of rising, and retiring to bed, and the period 
for taking our meals. Formerly the highest classes of society in 
Europe, even royalty itself, rose with the lark, dined at noon, 
and retired to bed about eight or nine in the evening. These 


hours have been gradually changed for others later and still 
later ; and now, we find the fashionable world lazily emerging 
from their couches, when their ancestors had completed the ac- 
tive pastimes, to which the former part of the day was dedi- 
cated, dining without appetite about the hour when the latter 
retired to rest, and seeking their beds, for a great part of the year, 
about the time their forefathers rose, that is, when the morning 
is about to unfold all its glories. Although these absurd practices 
are not followed to the same extent in this country as among the 
fashionables of Europe, yet, even here, how very few of those 
in easy circumstances, prove from experience, how sweet it is 
T'o gaze, at early morn, 

On the wavy spears of the golden corn ; 

How sweet to mark the new born day, 

When night with her clouds hath passed away: 

When the far off hills and the mountains high 

Are glancing clear mid the azure sky, 

And the milk-maid gaily flies along 

With her noiseless step and her mermaid song— 

And the pearly dew drops glittering lie, 

Like the bright tears rain’d from beauty’s eye. 

They who consume in sleep the morning hours, can lay but 
slight claims to that pure taste and genuine ‘dev otion which ani- 
mate the breast of the real student of nature, nor the healthful 
elasticity of frame possessed by him who delights in those inward 
joys—those sublime and secret sensations of gratitude towards 
his Maker, which are elicited by contemplating the creation at 
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that period, when, throwing off the dark curtain of night, it ap- 
pears to rejoice in newness of life beneath the returning smile 
of the god of day—who woos Hygeia at her favourite shrine, 
and receives from her rosy fingers the reward and badge that dis- 
tinguish her votaries—the crimson tinged cheek and sparkling 
eye. 
Divinity itself is best adored in the open ‘fields, and at that 
hour and season, when, in the language of Byron, 
“ Mighty nature bounds as from her birth, 

The sun is in the heavens and life on earth ; 

Flowers in the valley, splendour in the beam, 

Health on the gale, and freshness in the stream.” 


Milton in his Allegro, and Paradise Lost, most exquisitely ex- 
presses himself on these circumstances; and it is remarked by 
Bishop Newton, that the beautiful scenes which that poet exhibits 
of rural cheerfulness, give us at the same time a fine picture 
of the regularity of his life, and the innocence and devotion of 
his mind. Thus he describes himself as in a situation, 

“To hear the lark begin his flight, 
And, singing, startle the dull night, 
From his watch-tower in the skies, 
*Till the dappled dawn arise.” 

We dare not indulge in a recital of all the delightful descrip- 
tions given by this bard of Paradise, of the morning hour and its 
enjoyments. 

The following lines from a female pen m: iy not perhaps be 
useless to our readers, in urging upon them a due attention to 
their own health, joined with a fe eling of gratitude towards 
their Maker, on beholding every living creature in action, and 
after being buried in the gloom and silence of night, becoming sen- 
sible to new returns of pleasure, and new capacities of e njoyment. 

“ Those little songsters mounted high, 
Harmonious carol to the sky; 

To heaven their tuneful offerings pay, 
And seem to hail the new born day! 
Sweet bird! instructed by thy lays, 

Can man forget his Maker’s praise ! 
Reviving from the shade of nicht, 

Can he behold the all-quick’ning light, 
Can he enclose his sluggish eyes, 

Nor send one rapture to the skies !” 

But in the language of John Westey, * To rise eariy require S 
that you should sleep early ; secure this point at all ‘events, in 
spite of the most dear and agreeable companions—in spite of 
their most earnest solicitations—in spite of entreaties, railleries, 
or reproaches, rigorously keep your hour.—Above all things, be 
steady ; keep your hour of rising without interruption ; do not 
rise for two mornings, and then be in bed on the third; but 
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what you have resolved once, observe constantly. ‘But my 
head-aches’—don’t regard that, it will soon be over. ‘But I am 
uncommonly drowsy ; my eyes are quite heayy’—then imme- 
diately rouse yourself and start up at once—rise and dress your- 
self at your appointed hour. Perhaps you may say ‘The advice 
is good, but it comes too late; I have made a breach already ; : 
j did for a season arise constantly at a fixed hour, but have given 
way by little and little, and have now left off for a considerable 
time.’ Then in the name of God begin again! begin to-morrow 
or rather begin to-night, by going to bed early, in spite of either 
business or company. Begin with less self-confidence than before ; 
in a little time the diflic ulty will cease, but the benefit will heat 
for ever!” 


FIXED AIR, OR CARBONIC ACID—DAMPS. 

We had marked, sometime in the last summer, an article ina 
western paper, entitled “ Valuable Discovery,” with the inten- 
tion of making some comments and explanations on the subject 
to which it refers. The valuable disc overy announced by the 
newspaper editor as the result of accident in his own immediate 
neighbourhood, is familiar to the medical profession. It would 
seem, from the narrative, that a Mr. Vial and his son, of Medina 
county, Ohio, while engaged in digging a well, were rendered 
lifeless by inhaling the gas, or damps, as it is familiarly called. 
A third person, who was on the point of descending into the 
well, finding how matters stood, started off in great haste for a 
physician, who resided at some distance from the place. During 
his absence one of several females, who had assembled with a 
determination to make an effort to raise the bodies, threw down 
into the well a pail full of water, most of which fell on the face 
of Mr. Vial, who was immediately resuscitated thereby, and who, 
rising on his feet, and seizing the breathless and apparently 
lifeless body of his son, succeeded in getting mto the tub let 
down by his fair deliverers, and was by “them brought up to the 
surface. Mr. V. in a few hours recovered his usual health and 
strength, and the young man was, by medical aid, able to walk 
about the next day. 

Carbonic acid, or fixed air, is found in small proportion in the 
atmospheric or common air. Its presence is not accidental or 
occasional, since it is found in the air at the summit of the loftiest 
mountains, as well as that over low grounds, where there is 
much vegetable decay. When formed at the bottom of old 
wells, or pits, it is commonly called damps, or choke damp. In 
such places it is usually generated from dead vegetable matters. 
Being heavier than the common air, it remains for a length of 
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time near the surface of the ground whence it is formed, as the 
traveller well knows who has visited the Grotto del Cane, near 
Naples. Carbonic acid is largely given out from the lungs in 
respiration, and also from the ‘skin: and hence the deleterious 
effects of the air of close crowded apartments. The carbonic acid 
thus exhaled is a poison to those who are compelled to respire it 
without a supply of fresh en air. We have more than 
once had occasion to refer to the horrible death of those Eng- 
_lishmen, who were locked up all night in a close dungeon, (gen- 
erally called the Black Hole) in Fort William at Calcutta. One 
hundred and forty-six individuals were imprisoned in a room 
twenty feet square, with only one small window, and before the 
next morning all but twenty-three died under the most dreadful 
of tortures—that of slowly increasing suffocation. 

Carbonic acid is unfitted to support either combustion or re- 
spiration, since it extinguishes flame with greater promptitude 
than it destroys animal life. A common means, therefore, of 
ascertaining the purity of the air in an old well, or pit, or mine, 
is to first introduce a candle, or some ignited substance, and if it 
be extinguished the air is considered unfit for respiration. The 
inference from the experiment is a correct one; but the con- 
verse is not true, since it has been found that, on occasions, lights 
may burn in air, the inhaling of which is directly deleterious 
and destructive to life. An instance to this eflect occurred some 
years ago, at Leadhills, in Great Britain ; seven miners lost their 
lives, although their lights burnt tolerably well. 

Carbonic acid is large ly given out during the process of fer- 
mentation: it is the gas or air, which we see in certain wines, 
as champaigne, and in beer and porter, to which it communicates 
an agreeable pungency. A French physician has related the 
case of a servant who, on entering a ccllar where grape-juice 
was fermenting, became suddenly giddy, and under a vague im- 
pression of terror fled from the pl we, dropping her candle on the 
floor, and shut the door behind her. She fell down insensible 
outside the door, and those who went to her assistance found, on 
opening the door, that the light continued to burn. 

The fumes of burning charc oal have been long known to be 
deleterious, and often dire ‘ctly destructive to life. The at- 
mospheric air, or rather the oxygen of the atmosphere, com- 
bining with ignited charcoal, forms carbonic acid, which is the 
deleterious agent. Death has often resulted from a neglect to 
afford a vent, by means of a chimney or pipe communicating with 
the outer air, for the fumes, or carbonic acid, the product of 
ignited charcoal. Whether as a fuel for giving warmth, and for 
culinary purposes, or used in manufac tories, this latter should 
never be employe ‘d in close apartments, or in those in which 
some provision has not been made for conveying away the fumes. 
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Carbonic acid forms a component part of limestone, marble, 
and chalk, and when driven off from these by combustion leaves 
a caustic earth or quicklime behind. We are made readily 
sensible of its presence by the addition of a stronger ac id, whether 
mineral, as the sulphuric, or vegetable, as vinegar, which combines 
with the lime to the exclusion of the carbonic acid, or fixed air. 
which escapes in numerous bubbles, and forms a kind of foam. 
It is by this process that the carbonic acid is obtained for mix- 
ing with water, and constituting the common soda water of the 
shops. 

Given out so largely as it is in the burning of limestone, for 
the purpose of obtaining quicklime, we can easily understand 
the reason of the accidents which have occurred to those who 
have slept before the traps of lime-kilns. The carbonic acid, 
being heavier than the common air of the atmosphere, settles 
down near the earth, and of course near the trap of the kiln; and 
it is inhaled with deadly effect by the persons who may happen 
to be near it. In the month of April, 1806, a family of seven indi- 
viduals, at Marseilles, were suffocated by the vapour from a lime- 
kiln, which was burnt clandestinely in the yard of the house : 
it entered by the windows and door. Of the seven, five perished 
and two were saved. All attempted to avoid their fate by 
leaving the house ; and as it was during the night that the event 
took place, some were found on the stairs, and some in the door- 
way with a lamp in hand, in the attitude of flight. 

A few words respecting the treatment of persons suffocated by 
the vapour from charcoal, or the carbonic acid, as found in old 
wells, pits, and mines, constituting the choke damp, will close the 
article. 

The patient is to be freely exposed to the open air, without 
our entertaining any fears of its coldness: he should be stripped, 
and placed on his back, with his head and shoulders somewhat 

raised. Water, or cold vinegar and water, is to be dashed on 
the body, and especially on the face and chest at intervals. It is 
also to be rubbed with wet and cold cloths. At the end of 
three or four minutes the parts thus wet are to be dried with 
napkins or towels, and in two or three minutes more, we are to 
recommence with the aspersions and frictions. 

Frictions are to be used to the soles of the feet, palms of the 
hands, and along the whole course of the spine, with a strong 
horse-hair brush. 

The nostrils are to be gently irritated bya feather or a small 
roll of paper. Volatile salts or ammonia may be passed under 
them, se as to stimulate their lining membrane, and call into 
sympathetic action the respiratory apparatus, as happens in 
health when the nose is tickled with a feather, or se 2 taken 
for the first time 
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Insufflation of the lungs, by blowing air into them by means 
of a bellows, or from the mouth of an assistant, has been recom- 
mended. No force should be used on such occasions, since it 
would seem from some late experiments that there would be 
danger of tearing the tissue of the lungs, by strongly blowing 
into them. Moderately pressing on the chest with the palm of 
the hand, after the introduction of air through one of the nostrils, 
while the other is kept closed, will be of service. 

That part of the treatment, which consists in the internal 
use of remedies, will readily suggest itself to the physician 
in attendance. 

We must not, however, omit recommending blood-letting as, 
next to cold affusions and aspersions, useful in the treatment of 
suffocation. 'The blood may be drawn either from the arm or 
the head. In a case which happened at Paris, where a lady 
tried to make away with herself by breathing charcoal fumes, 
and was found ina state of almost hopeless insensibility, various 
remedies were tried unsuccessfully, until cupping the nape of the 
neck was resorted to, and she 1 rapidly rec overed. 


SUPERSTITIONS. 

We can scarcely be considered as turning aside from the 
main object of this journal, by offering a few brief remarks 
upon some of the superstitious notions which were formerly en- 
tertained by nearly all classes of society, and are even now 
fondly herished as truths by many individuals. He that is not 
aware of the powerful influence which ignorance and supersti- 
tion exert over the health and physical w vell bei ing of the human 
system, has yet to learn an important lesson. 

There would appear to exist naturally in the humans mind, 
from the mutual influence of the different organs of the brain, 
and the consequent association of ideas, a disposition to attach 
notions of good or of evil to those objects which have been ob- 
served to precede, or to accompany pleasurable or painful oc- 
currences : hence the origin of many superstitious opinions. From 
such association of ideas many animals were anciently wor- 
shipped, either as gods or evil spirits ; and even at a later period, 
when their worship was rejected as profane or useless, they were 
still considered as indicators of evil or of good. Many of these 
superstitions originated in the observance of facts, ascribable to 
atmospheric influence. Thus, certain birds being affected by 
peculiarities of the air, previous to thunder storms or other terri- 
ble events, and showing signs of their feelings by peculiar habits 
or motions, were found to be the indicators of tempesis, hurricanes, 
and other dangerous atmospherical commotions: and they were 
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subsequently considered as evil omens in general ; gaining, as it 
were, an ill name by their utility as monitors. the crow, 
garrulous before stormy weather, was afterwards regarded as a 
predictor of general misfortune. Many animals too, were con- 
sidered by the ancients as influenced by human prayers and 
supplications. In this manner the observance of many real 
facts laid the foundation for superstitions, which terrified the 
ignorant, and which the designing made use of in order to ac- 
quire respect, and to aggrandize themselves. Hence the 
rise of sorcerers, augurs, interpreters of dreams, omens, and 
portents, and other impostors, who pretended, in the peculiar 
flight and songs of birds, to read the destinies of individuals 
and of nations. It is probable that out of a number of such 
predictions, some might happen to be true, where the sagacity 
of the augur penetrated farther into probable events than the 
ignorance of the multitude ; and this fortuitous coincidence en- 
hanced the public credulity, strengthened the empire of supersti- 
tion, depressed the mental and physical energies of the people, 
and became a fatal impediment to the progress of science 
throughout succeeding ages. It may be interesting to examine 
a few cases in point for the sake of illustration. 

Among all the birds of evil report among the ancients, the owl 
stands foremost, as being the one most generally regarded as the 
harbinger of mischief and of death. Pliny, the natural historian, 
represents the large eared or horned owl, strix bubo, as a funeral 
bird, a monitor of the night, the abomination of human kind. 
And V irgil describes its death how] from the temple by night ; a 
circumstance introduced by the poet, as a precursor of the death 
of Dido. Ovid constantly speaks of the presence of this bird as 
an evil omen; and the same notions respecting it may be found 
in the effusions of most of the ancient poets: indeed, there is 
scarcely a poet, ancient or modern, who does not speak of the 
owl in this point of view. The superstitious opinion that this 
bird is the harbinger of death, still prevails among the ignorant 
of many parts of Europe. The striking, sapient, mysterious, 
and peculiar look of this bird, the strangeness of its habits, its 
occasional and uncertain appearance in towns, and its loud and 
dismal cry, uttered often when all other birds are quiet, as 
well as its being the bird of night, are the circumstances which, 
aided by an occasional coincidence of events, have caused 
the owl to be regarded in the light of an evil omen. This and 
similar superstitions will appear less surprising, when it is con- 
sidered that crafty and designing persons had a direct interest 
in their propagation. 

The dread attached to the owl seems to have been extended to 
other birds of thenight ; acircumstance which rather corroborates 
the idea that they were dreaded, in a great measure. from be- 
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ing companions of darkness and obscurity. Spencer has given 
us a most woful catalogue of harmful fowls, in the second book 
of the Fairie Queene. The hollow booming of the bittern, from 
the pool, on a still evening, and the hoarse sound of the nycticorax 
and fernowl, are equally striking—may be easily imagined 
plaintive, and seem capable, when uttered in the stillness of the 
evening, of exciting ideas of melancholy, and of inducing in the 
minds of the vulgar and ignorant, a notion of their being con- 
nected with misfortune. 

It was long ago observed, that the frequent immersion of cer- 
tain fowls in the water portended rain; and they were, conse- 
quently, considered unlucky alites; while others, who never 
dived, were regarded as good signs,—a fact observed by Niphus 
in his book of augury, who quotes a verse to that eflect from 
Amilius ; and Virgil makes Venus predict the safety of the Tro- 
jan fleet to Eneas from the flight of swans. Another familiar 
instance of the effect of association of ideas is the following :-— 
Vultures, who prey on carcasses, naturally followed armies, and 
inhabited the field of battle after the conflict: the ancients, 
therefore, associated their appearance with bloodshed and de- 
struction, and they became evil omens, particularly when fol- 
lowing in the tract of armies. 

There is a superstitious respect paid to the swallow and the 
martin in many parts of Europe at the present day. Their nests 
are protected, and it is considered unlucky to molest them even 
by accident. This is a very old opinion, mentioned by many 
writers ; and the circumstance of their building so c lose to the 
habitations of man seems to indicate that they have long en- 
joyed freedom from molestation. For animals would appear to 
regulate their conduct according to circumstances; and it is not 
only that the individual learns to avoid danger, but the whole 
species seems by degrees to become apprized of the state of 
either enmity or amity existing between them and man, and to 
act in conformity with this knowledge. The religion of the Brah- 
mins protects animals from injury, and hence, in parts of India, 
hawks and other birds of prey are so familiar and daring, as 
to snatch the food from out-of dishes, as men are carrying them 
from the kitchen to the place of repast. ‘The Turks have also 
a superstitious tenderness for birds, and Constantinople has been 
called the paradise of the feathered race. ‘The respect paid to 
the swallow may have originated in its being the harbinger of 
spring, and from its inhabiting churches, temples, and other sa- 
cred places, and, perhaps, in some measure also, from its useful- 
ness in clearing the air of insects. The low flight of swallows 
predicts rain; and their settling on buildings is an autumnal cus- 
tom previous to their departure, or to the commencement of 
wintry weather; hence have they, perhaps, been considered 
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-by some as portending evil. ‘The crowing of the cock was reck- 


oned ominous, partic ularly as prophesying tue event of wars. 
The crowing of the cock presaged the victory of Themistocles 
over the Persians. A victory of the Be sotians over the Lace- 
demonians was, also, said to be foretold by the same bird. 

It is an old observation, that the appearance of a certain 
species of beetle, called Tenebrio mortisagus, was a presage of 
death; which may be founded on observation. For the ap- 
pearance of the insect may, in reality, forbode the death of the 
sick persons in a house where it is observed; since the same 
peculiarity of atmosphere which may force the beetle to leave 
its hiding plac e, may be such an one as would produce the death 
of the patient. If it be by any such association of ideas as those 
which we have described, that most of the superstitious devo- 
tions paid to particular birds and animals have originated, the 
worship of the Ibis, and of the Scarabeus in Egypt, and of 
many other animals in Asia and Africa, might, with some care, 
be shown to have sprung froma similar source. The reader, 
desirous of further details connected with this subject, is re- 
ferred to Foster’s Researches, chap. x. 


INFLUENCE OF THE ATMOSPHERE. 

It is an almost universal belief that the condition of the at- 
mosphere exerts a very powerful intluence upon health : and this 
belief would appear to be founded in truth. There are few persons 
who have not experienced a degree of depression in their spirits, 
and certain uneasy sensations, more or less approaching to disease, 
during the continuance of dull, damp and gloomy weather, and 
an almost instant renovation, both of their mental and physical 
energies, When the sun breaks forth again in all its splendour, 
and the face of nature assumes a gay and cheerful aspect. 
When, indeed, we contrast our sensations during — spring 
and autump, summer and winter—during night and day— 
morning and evening—while we enjoy the fresh breezes of the 
healthful plain, or inhale the stagnant and loaded air of the low 
and marshy valley, we cannot for a moment doubt that the hu- 
man system is affected, to a very great degree, by the state of 
the atmosphere and its various changes. Many of the sensa- 
tions just referred to, may, no doubt, be occasioned by the im- 
pression made upon the mind by light and darkness—by the gloom 
or cheerfulness of external nature, or by the different emotions 
excited by a contemplation of the renewal of vegetable life—the 
bursting forth of the bud and flower in the season of spring— 
the glories of summer—the sober livery assumed by garden, field, 
and forest, as the year declines—and the dreariness and desolation 
of winter. But they are all nevertheless intimately connected 
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with the direct effects of the state of the atmosphere upon the 
functions of the living organs, while some owe their birth to 
these alone. Among the latter are evidently to be classed a 
large number, if not all, of those diseases denominated epidemics. 
Whenever a number of persons of various ages, of dissimilar 
constitutions and habits of life, and at different places, become 
almost at the same moment the subjects of disease, as is often 
the case, it is rational to attribute their malady to some general 
cause then prevailing ; and the very common occurrence of these 
wide spread diseases during particular kinds of weather, at par- 
ticular monthly periods, or “at stated seasons of the year, natu- 
rally suggests the belief that such cause resides in the air. But 
it is not merely the sensible changes and condition of the atmo- 
sphere—it is not the heat nor cold, nor dampness, nor drought of 
the air, which is alone concerned in producing disease, nor yet the 
sudden transition from one to another of these states. Disorders 
are often occasioned by some peculiarity of the atmosphere, which 
is known only by its effects. We may speculate as to its nature 
and its cause, but we have no means of determining either 
the one or the other. Many have supposed that the morbid 
condition of the air referred to, consists in some inexplicable 
change in its state of electricity, and have offered facts in sup- 
port of their opinion, which, if not convincing, are at least im- 
posing. The sensations experienced in limbs which have bee n 
formerly broken; the recurrence of rheumatic pains in those 
who have before been subject to them, and the increased in- 
tensity in the symptoms of many chronic complaints, a short 
time previous to a change of w eather; the disturbed state of 
the stomach of many persons before and during thunder storms ; 
the severe affections of the head; the hysterical and convulsive 
affections not unfrequently experienced under the same circum- 
stances, by individuals of what is termed a nervous temperament, 
may be adduced as facts favouring the idea that it is an electric 
change in the atmosphere which causes it to act unfavourably 
upon the health of the animal system. During what has been de- 
nominated unhealthy weather, says Foster, in his work on the at- 
mosphere, when physicians hay ‘espoken of the general ill health of 
their patients, I have remarked circumstances which appeared 
to denote an irregular distribution of the atmospheric electricity. 

A change in the wind, particularly a change from any other 
quarter to east, causes most people to feel uncomfortable, and 
excites various morbid sensations in the valetudinarian. Simi- 
lar changes would seem to produce the most violent effects when 
they occur about the new or full moon. It is difficult to as- 
certain in what degree the directions and changes of the wind 
are under the influence of electricity; but there are many cir- 
cumstances which would incline one to believe that these 
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changes are dependent on some similar principle to that which 
causes epidemic diseases ; for certain winds, as well as certain 
changes of wind, are known to precede the occurrence of vio- 
lent epidemical diseases in many parts of the world. In almost 
every part of the globe, the east wind is- proverbially un- 
healthy. Casual changes to east, produce head-ache and va- 
rious nervous sensations; and a long continued wind from that 


quarter is followed, most generally, by an unhealthy season. It is 
curious too, that during east winds correct astronomical observa- 
tions cannot be made: the luminous objects seem to dance or 
wave about in the field of the telescope.—But we must here stop 


for the present. 


MINE HOST IN HIS GARDEN. 


THE next morning Walter rose early, and, descending into the courtyard 
of the inn, he there met with the landlord, who, a hoe in his hand, was just 
about to enter a little gate that led into the garden. He held the gate open 
for Walter. : 

“Tt isa fine morning, sir; would you like to look into the garden?” said 
mine host, with an inviting smile. 

Walter accepted the offer, and found himself in a large and well-stocked 
garden, laid out with much neatness and some taste. The landlord halted by 
a parterre which required his attention, and Walter walked on in solitary 
reflection. 

The morning was serene and clear, but the frost mingled the freshness 
with an “ eager and nipping air ;” and Walter unconsciously quickened his 
step as he paced to and fro the straight walk that bisected the garden, with 
his eyes on the ground, and his hat over his brow. 

Thus chewing the cud of his involved and deep reflection, the young ad- 
venturer paused at last opposite his host, who was still bending over his 
pleasant task, and every now and then, excited by the exercise and the fresh 
morning air, breaking into snatches of some old rustic song. The contrast 
in mood between himself and this— 


“ Unvexed loiterer by the world’s green ways” 


struck forcibly upon him. Mine host, too, was one whose appearance was 
better suited to his occupation than his profession. He might have told 
some three-and-sixty years, but it was a comely and green old age; his 
cheek was firm and ruddy, not with nightly cups, but the fresh whiteness of 
the morning breezes it was wont to court ; his frame was robust, not corpu- 
lent ; and his long. gray hair, which fell almost to his shoulder, his clear biue 
eyes, and a pleasant curve in a mouth characterized by habitual good-hu- 
mour, completed a portrait that even many adull observer would have paused 
to gaze upon; and, indeed, the good man enjoyed a certain kind of reputa- 
tion for his comely looks and cheerful manner. His picture had even been 
taken by a young artist in the neighbourhood; nay, the likeness had been 
multiplied into engravings, somewhat rude and somewhat unfaithful, which 
might be seen occupyiug no inconspicuous or dusty corner in the principal 
print-shop of the town; nor was mine host’s character a contradiction to his 
looks. He had seen enough of life to be intelligent, and had judged it rightly 
enough to be kind. He had passed that line so nicely given to man’s codes 
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in those admirable pages which first added delicacy of tact to the strong 
sense cf English composition. “ We have just religion enough,” it is said 
somewhere in the Spectator, “to make us hate, but not enough to make us 
love, one another.” Our good landlord—peace be with his ashes !—had 
never halted at this limit. The country imkeeper might have furnished 
Goldsmith with a counterpart to his country curate; his house was equally 
hospitable to the poor, his heart equally tender, in a nature wiser than ex- 
perience, to error, and equally open in its warm simplicity to distress. Peace 
be with thee, *****! Our grandsire was thy patron, yet a patron thou didst 
not want. Merit in thy capacity is seldom bare of reward. The public 
want no indictators to a house like thine; and who requires a third person 
to tell him how to appreciate the value of good-nature and good cheer? 

As Walter stood, and contemplated the old man bending over the sweet 
fresh earth (and then, glancing round, saw the quiet garden stretching away 
on either side with its boundaries lost among the thick evergreen,) some- 
thing of that grateful and moralizing stillness with which some country 
scene (the rura et silentium) generally inspires us, when we awake to its 
conscicusness from the troubled dream of dark and unquiet thought, stole 
over his mind: and certain old lines which his uncle, who loved the soft and 
rustic morality that pervades the ancient race of English minstrels, had taught 
him when a boy, came pleasantly into his recollection, 


‘“‘ With all, as in some rare-limn’d book, we see 
Here painted lectures of God’s sacred will : 
The daisy teacheth lowliness of mind ; 
The chamomile, we should be patient still ; 
The rhue, our hate of Vice’s poison ill ; 
The woodbine, that we should our friendship hold ; 
Our hope the savory in the bitterest cold.” * 


The old man stopped from his work as the musing figure of his guest 
darkened the prospect before him, and said, 

“ A pleasant time, sir, for the gardener !” 

“ Ay, is it so? you must miss the fruits and flowers of summer.” 

“Well, sir,—but we are now paying back the pape for the good things 
it has given us. It is like taking care of a friend in old age, who has been 
kind to us when he was young.” 

Walter smiled at the quaint amiability of the idea. 

“'Tis a winning thing, sir, a garden !—It brings us an object every day; 
and that’s what I think a man ought to have if he wishes to lead a happy 
life.” 

“Itis true,” said Walter; and mine host was encouraged to continue by 
the attention and affable countenance of the stranger, for he was a phy- 
siognomist in his way. 

“ And then, sir, we have no disappointment in these objects:—the soil is 
not ungrateful, as, they say, men are—though I have not often found them 
so, by-the-by. , What we sow we reap. I have an old book, sir, lying in my 
little parlour, all about fishing, and full of so many pretty sayings about a 
country life, and meditation, and so forth, that it does one as much good as a 
sermon to look into it. But tomy mind, all those sayings are more applica- 
ble to a gardener’s life than a fisherman’s.” 

“Tt is a less cruel life, certainly,” said Walter. 

“ Yes, sir; and the scenes one makes one’s self; the flowers one plants 
with one’s own hand, one enjoys more than all the beauties which don’t owe 
us any thing ; at least, so it seems to me. 

[Eugene Aram, 


* Henry Peacham. 
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Howard’s Personal Experience. 


HOWARD'S PERSONAL EXPERIENCE. 


ALL our readers have heard of the celebrated philanthropist Howard— 
most of them are aware of his unparalleled exertions to improve the state of 
the prisons in Great Britain and Ireland, and of his many journeys, not only 
to all parts of the two islands, but to every country in Europe. Exposed, as 
Howard necessarily was, to numerous causes of disease, from fatiguing exer- 
tions, changes of climate, visiting the close dungeon with its often horribly 
impure and deteriorated air, his system of dietetics cannot be without interest 
as example and encouragement to others. We offer now details of what we 
took occasion to give a sketch in our first volume.* 

His medical attendants considering his constitution much inclined to con- 
sumption, put him upon a very rigorous regimen, which is said by one of his 
biographers to have !aid the foundation of that extraordinary abstemiousness 
and indifference to the gratification of his palate, which ever after so much 
distinguished him. We wish much, that parents who have the health of 
their children at heart, (and we are sorry to say that many seem to have no 
thought on the subject) would meditate wel! on this passage. Similar expe- 
rience can, we know, be furnished in the cases of other invalids, and also of 


‘children, who, by long pursuing a simple regimen, lost all relish for stimula- 


ting food—made dishes, condiments, &c. 

About the thirty-third or thirty-fourth year of his age, Howard was at- 
tacked by a fit of the gout, so severe as to confine him to his room for six 
months. Many persons in his situation, even at the present day, would 
think this a necessary evil, to which they could only oppose patience and 
dannel—with certain cordials, and a little generous wine to keep the enemy 
from the stomach. It is by absurdities of this kind, sanctioned, on occasions, 
by physicians, that gout becomes so formidable a disease. Under a suitable 
treatment, at first medical and afterwards dietetic, it is as readily cured and 
kept away as many other maladies, the approach of which excites but little 
fears for their progress or result. Howard adopted the only plan by which 


‘he could promise himself, with any prospect of success, immunity from fu- 


ture attacks. He made a resolution, never again to drink wine, or spirituous 
liquors of any kind; a resolution that he most scrupulously kept to the day 
of his death. 

A temperate man requires less sieep and can bear more fatigue than one 
who indulges his appetite by eating much animal food, with rich sauces, and 
drinking distilled and fermented liquors. One, among the many illustrations 
of this fact, is in the mode of living pursued by Howard, while he was pre- 
paring his work (in 1777) on the prisons which he had visited during the 
preceding three years: 


“ For the purpose of being near the scene of his labours in superintending 
the progress of his work, he took lodgings in a house close to his printer's 
shop; and so indefatigable was he in his attention to the business which had 
fixed his temporary abode there, that, during a very severe winter, he was al- 
ways called up by two in the morning, though he did not retire to rest until ten, 
and sometimes half after ten et night. His reason for this early rising was, 
that he found the morning the stillest part of the day, and that in which he 
was the least disturbed in his work of revising the sheets as they came from 
the press. At seven he regularly dressed for the day, and had his breakfast ; 
when, punctually at eight, he repaired to the printing office, and remained 
there until the workmen went to dinner, at one, when he returned to his 
lodgings, and, putting some bread and raisins, or other dried fruit, in his 
pocket, generally took a walk in the outskirts of t!.> town, during their ab- 


* P, 59—61. 
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sence, eating, 1s he walked along, his hermit fare; which, with a glass of 
water on his return, was the only dinner he ever took. After his walk, 
when he had returned to the printing office, he generally remained there 
until the men left work; and then, Iam informed, repaired to Mr. Aikin’s 
house, to go through with him any sheets which might have been composed 
during the day; or if there were nothing upon which he wished to consult 
him, would either spend an hour with some other friend, or return to his own 
lodgings, where he took his tea or coffee in lieu of supper, and at his usual 
hour retired to bed.” 


He adhered, when on his tours of inspection and inquiry, to the same sim- 
ple regimen : 


“In his earlier tours through England, Scotland, and Ireland, he was 
usually attended by his faithful domestic, John Prole, who still occasionally 
acted as his groom. They travelled on horseback, about forty miles a day. 
‘ He was never,’ says a gentleman of Dublin, who had much free conversa- 
tion with him on this subject, ‘at a loss for an inn. When in Ireland, or 
the Highlands of Scotland, he used to stop at one of the poor cabins that 
stuck up a rag by way of sign, and get a little milk—When he came to a 
town he was to sleep at, he bespoke a supper, with wine and beer, like 
another traveller, but made his man attend him, and take it away, whilst he 
was preparing his bread and milk. He always paid the waiters, postillions, 
&c. liberally, because he would have no discontent or dispute, nor suffer his 
spirits to be agitated for such a matter; saying, that in a journey which 
night cost three or four hundred pounds, fifteen or twenty pounds addition 
Was not worth thinking about.” 


In another part of the volume* from which we derive our information, we 
find the following additional particulars : 


“In the various tours in the course of the years 1778—9, he adopted the 
same mode of travelling as he had done upon his former tours, still ordering 
his meals and wine, as any other traveller would do, at the inns where he 
stopped, but directing his servant to take them away as soon as they were 
brought in, and to give what he himself did not eat and drink to the waiter. 
But on the continent he performed the greater part of his journeys in a 
German chaise, which he had purchased for the purpose, never stopping on the 
road but to change horses, until he came to the town he meant to visit ; 
travelling, if necessary to the effecting his purpose, the whole of the day ; 
and sleeping, from habit, as well in his vehicle as in a bed. He always 
carried with him a small brass tea-kettle, a tea-pot, some cups and saucers, 
a supply of green tea, a pot of sweatmeats, and a few of the best loaves of bread 
the country through which he passed could furnish. At the post-house he 
would get some boiling water, and where it was to be procured, some milk, 
and make his humble repast, while his man went to supply himself with more 
substantial food at the auberge.” 

The experience of Mr. Howard as to the best means of avoiding pestilential 
fevers iscoincident with that ofall sensible observersand writers on the subject. 
His preventives are as applicable to the cholera at this day, as they were to 
the typhus or jail fever of England, and the plague of Turkey and Egypt. 
“T have frequently been asked,” says this distinguished philanthropist, “ what 
precautions I use to preserve myself from infection in the prisons and hospi- 
tals which I visit. I here answer once forall, that next to the free goodness 
and mercy of the Author of my ey temperance and cleanliness are my 
preservatives. Trusting in Divine Providence, and believing myself in the 
way of my duty, I visit, the most noxious cells, and while thus employed, ‘ J 
fear no evil.’ I never enter an hospital or prison before breakfast, and in an 
offensive room [ seldom draw my breath deeply.” 


*The Memoirs of John Howard—Boston, 1830, 18mo. pp. 352. 
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A subject for Reflection —Agreeably to a memorandum kept by the Rev. Dr. 
Cathcart, of York, Pa. it appears that one hundred and nine murders were com- 
mitted in the United States, within the year 1831. Some of these were of the 
most appalling kind, such as parents by their children, children by their parents, 
husbands by their wives, and wives by their husbands, &c. A large proportion 
of them are regarded as the consequence of an intemperate use of ardent spirits. 





In compliance with the request of the Select and Common Councils of the City 
of Philadelphia, the Board of Commissioners for erecting suitable buildings for the 
accommodation of the poor, herewith submit the statement desired, viz : 


Cost of the farm, comprising 188 acres, $51,716 94 
Present cost of the two buildings, 500 feet in front each, by 66 

feet in depth, 195,303 00 
Cost of constructing a wharf on the Schuylkill, together with a road ‘ 

leading to the buildings, 4,517 00 
Estimated cost to complete the present buildings, Alms House and 

Hospital, 85,000 00 


Estimate cost of two other buildings which are intended as houses 
of employment, women’s apartment, and children’s asylum, 
and which are to be built in conformity with the present buildings, 215,000 00 





By order of the Board, $551,536 94 
N. Bunker, Secretary. E. W. KEYSER, President. 





Tue Cantnet or Naturat History anp Amenitcan Rvunat Sports, with 
illustrations. A monthly publication. Vol. HW. No. I. Philadelphia, 1832. Pub- 
lished by the Brothers, Doughtys, No. 5 Library street. The first volume of the 
Cabinet, (300 pages quarto) has been completed. It forms, when bound, an or- 
namental book, to which one may instructively refer for much valuable information 
on natural history, and amusement in the sketches and anecdotes of sporting ; 
while the numerous coloured engravings, twenty-six in number, together with 
others on steel, and wood cuts, give the volume a richness of aspect, which cannot 
fail to gratify every person of taste. The first number of the second volume is 
issued in a style commensurate, in all respects, with the character of the first vol- 
ume. One cannot help falling in love with angling at the sight of the beautiful 
little engraving, after a drawing by Doughty, which ornaments the title page. The 
first of the engravings represents Wild Horses, and precedes an interesting ac- 
count of these animals ; the second is a picture of the Great Horned Owl just 
pouncing on a poor rabbit. ‘To each and all of our readers we confidently re- 
commend the Cabinet of Natural History. 





NOTICE. 


Wuerzas by assignment, bearing date the 14th of March, 1832, Henry H. 
Porter assigned all his estate and effects to the subscriber, in trust for the benefit 
of such creditors, (amongst others,) as shall make and execute a release within 
sixty days from and after the date of such assignment. Notice is hereby given to 
all persons indebted to the said Henry H. Porter, to make immediate payment to 
the subscriber, and creditors are invited to call at his Counting-house, No. 27 
Minor street, where the release is ready for execution. 

SHELDON POTTER, Assignee. 


OCP This Journal will be continued under the same editorial guidance as here- 
tofore. 








JUDAH DOBSON, No. 108, Chesnut-street, Agent for the importation and purchase of Books, 
Periodicals, &c. 


ROPER’S GYMNASIUM, Wo. 274, Market-street. 















































